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among the Indians: being extracts from the Journal 
of Thomas C. Battey. 
a ei (Continued from page 178.) 
Fifth mo. 6th.—Since last date I have been 
camp until the present time. There being 
o or three Comanche camps near ours, a 
rt of the time, I had frequent opportunities 
observing their pony herds. Many large 
merican horses, fully shod and branded, are 
aong them. as well as mules with mané and 
ir worn off by the collar and trace, showing 


enn 
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some distance, perhaps two miles from camp,|who would not be controlled. 


we came to a clump of cedars which fairly 
roared with a large kind of bee, of which the 


parte and bushes of the ravine appeared to be 
ull. 


Be rag att Tie oma honeybee 
about the size of an Italian drone, but desti- 
tute of the golden rings around the abdomen, 
which was of a shining black, while the 
shoulders were yellow. Their motions re- 
sembled that of the honey-bee mustering, they 
were collected more about four dead cedars 
than any where else. I went near to them 
and saw them going in and coming out of 
holes in the tree. Though I knew that they 
were not the common honey-bee, I did not 
know but that they might lay up honey in 
store, as there were plenty“of them, and I men- 
tioned the circumstance to some of the Indians 
by way of enquiry. They not thoroughly 
understanding me, as Kicking Bird was not 
in the camp, insisted on my going and show- 


at they have been worked this spring in the|ing them to some squaws. Accordingly horses 


rness. 


This confirms the truth of what the| were brought in and I led the way to the 


iowas have often told me, that parties of|place, a tree was cut down, and though there 


omanches are raiding in Texas most of the 
me. Oneday White Wolf came to our camp, 
1d: in-his talic with Kicking 

veral of their young men had been killed in 
exas the past winter, and they intended to 
venge their death by stealing horses and 
lling people there. He and the young man 
iho was with him rode horses with shoes on, 
1d which were branded with Texas brands. 
Kicking Bird as well as other chiefs, have 
peatedly informed me that the Comanches 
d Cheyennes had smoked the war pipe to. 
ther, and are now leaving no stone unturned 
» induce the Kiowas to join them, but as yet 
ave got but one Kiowa chief to smoke with 
vem. There are undoubtedly young men 
mong the Kiowas foolish enough to join 
nem if they are not restrained. I do not un- 
erstand that they have any hostile intentions 
»ward the whites legally in this country, 
ill, as they look upon us who are engaged 
1 camp labor, as ‘‘reporters,” I am of the 


pinion that it will not be prudent for us to, 


pntinue travelling alone as I have been in 
ae way of doing. Notwithstanding, when 
aty calls I should have no hesitancy in fol- 
wing, in full faith and confidence that the 
es Arm of power is still able and 
‘illing to protect those who go forth in the 
bedience of faith, relying wholly upon him, 
elieving that he will bring them again in 
afety. Came in to the agency travelling 
nost of the day alone. 
16th.—On tric’ my daily walk out from 
p I was joined by three Kiowa boys, and 
e bent our steps toward the mountains north 


were bees in the tree there was no indication 
of honey or brood. I apprehend that they 


Bird stated that|aré a kind of borer.that deposits their eggs in 


the dead wood of the cedar, and that the 
growing grub cuts out large holes in the body 
of the tree, admitting water and air, and thus 
hastening the decay of this almost imperish 
ab!e timber. 

22d.—Last evening Kicking Bird, accord- 
ing to his usual practice, came into the agent’s 
private office to have,a little social chat. 
Running Wolf came slyly to an adjoining 
room, and stood by the door to listen to what 
was suid. The agent remarked that he was 
sorry that so many of the Kiowa chiefs were 
angry at him because of the shortness of their 
rations, as he had tried every way in his 
power to have a sufficient supply in readiness 
for the occasion, but had failed. Kicking 
Bird replied that the Kiowa chiefs were not 
all mad. His heart felt good that the Coman- 
ches had brought in the stolen stock, (as will 
be explained on another page.) He did not 
smoke the pipe with the Comanches, and now 
he understands that several of the Comanche 
chiefs are tired of it themselves. He was an 
humble man himself and wanted to do right, 
and to have the Kiowas do right. He had 
brought his daughter up to love the white 
man, and taught her that the white man’s 
road was the right way to travel, and intend- 
ed to bring up his son, Little John, in the 
same way, 80 that when they grew up they 
would take hold of the white man’s hand, and 
walk in hisroad. The agent asked him what 
he thought of th» Comanches. He replied, 


fus. They stated that there was Ah’péan-|that he had no doubt but that there were 
ah (tree sugar) heaps of it, in a certain ra-/some, perhaps many of the Comanche chiefs, 
ime, to which we directed our course, as I|}who like himself were humble men, anxious 
new that honey is found sometimes in the}to do right, and to have their people do right, agent was enabled to do through the freshen- 
Vines among the mountains. After going|but that there were many of their young men inginfluence upon his memory occasioned by 


i 


I watched them, and saw that some of 


NO. 24. 


He thought 
that the class who wished to do right wonld 


increase among them.: This was the substance 
of what was said, as nearly as my memory 
retains it. Not one word was uttered deroga- 


{ows Unibe- ydranactes..oxsfandineof avw 
went to camp and informed the Kiowas that 
Kicking Bird was in the office of the agent 
filling his ears with lies against all the Kiowa 
chiefs. Womans Heart, who had accepted 
the Comanche pipe, was particularly angry, 
and came with Running Wolf and another 
Kiowa to the agency, in a state of mind bor- 
dering on frenzy. ~ He charged Kicking Bird 
and myself with misrepresenting the Kiowa 
chiefs to the agent, that they were not as we 
had represented to him bad men. That in 
consequence of Kicking Bird’s lying about 
other Kiowa chiefs, they and the young men, 
had thrown him away. The agent tried to 
pour oil upon the troubled waters, but it being 
fire instead of water, the flame but increased, 
and finally without giving us their hands ac- 
cording to their usual practice, went away in 
a rage, to sow their wild fire in camp. 

This morning word came early that the 
Kiowas were coming to the office to talk mat- 
ters over. As I was obliged to go away. in 
order to make arrangements for going to 
camp, and was detained longer than I ex- 
pected to have been, I missed being at the 
council, and must rely for my account of it 
upon information received from others, who 
were present and to be relied upon as truth- 
ful. When the Kiowas began to enter the 
office and until it was filled, every one as he 
came in strung his bow, placed it where it 
could be instantly seized for action, put his 
quiver of arrows in the most convenient posi- 
tion, also placing three or four arrows across 
theif lap, uncovered the handles of their re- 
volvers, turned them in the right direction 
for correct grasping, while*many of them 
trembled with excitement. After the others 
had entered, Kicking Bird, accompanied by 
Trotting Wolf and his own brother Couquit, 


rode up calmly and coolly as if they knew: ° 


nothing of what might be going on. After 
securing their ponies they entered, Kicking 
Bird in advance of the others, pleasantly look- 
ing around the room so as fully to compre- 
hend the situation, seated himself, and with 
stoical coolness proceeded to place his bow, 
arrows and revolver in the same positions for 
convenience should their use become neces- 
sary. 

With this manifestation of a willingness to 
use the weapons of death should circumstances 
develop in that direction, on the part of all 
the Indians in the room, Kicking Bird ad- 
dressed the agent, informing him of the 
charges brought against him, and calling on 
him to keep nothing back that he had said, 
but tell his people his whole talk. This the 
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the stormy visit of Womans Heart last even- 
ing. This was followed by talks from Kick- 
ing Bird and the agent, as well as some other 
chiefs. Notwithstanding the agent in his talk 
gave Kicking Bird credit of having done more 
for his tribe than any other chief, yet as he 
had previously said that he regarded Big 
Bow’s talk as a good talk, and received it as 
the words of the ‘vhole Kiowa tribe and made 
it the base of his report to Washington (it 
being made in council), while he simply re- 
- ceived Kicking Bird’s (not made in council) 
as his own individual friendly talk, not as the 
voice of the tribe. Kicking Bird not fully 
comprehending the difference between a pub- 
lic speech and a private talk, thought that 
thrown bim away, and left in very bitterness 
of heart. He bade the interpreter “Tell 
Thomissy I will take him to camp because I 
promised that I would, but I think he had 
better not go until this matter is settled,” and 
left without my seeing him. 
(To be continued.) 


An Epistle to the Quarterly and Monthly Meet- 
ings of Friends. 
(Continued from page 183.) 

‘“‘ How precious is that state in which the 
children of the Lord are so redeemed from 
the love of this world, that they are accepted 
and blessed in all that they do.” R. Barclay’s 
Apology, p. 404. 

How necessary is it that we who profess 
these principles, and are active in support- 
ing them, should faithfully abide in Divine 
strength, that ‘“ As He who hath called us is 
holy, so we may be holy in all manner of con- 
versation.” 

If one professing to be influenced by the 
Spirit of Christ, proposes to unite in a labor 
to promote righteousness in the earth, and in 
time past he hath manifesiiy deviated from 
the path of equity, then to act consistently 
with this principle, his first work is to make 
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upon them in their Jabors. The thought of 


such being entangled with customs, contrary Col. i. 25. : 
to pure wisdom, conveyed to them through |church, Eph. i. 22. 


The church is called the body of Chris 
Christ is called the head of tl 
The church is called tl 


our hands, often very tenderly and movingly|pillar and ground of Truth, 1 Tim. iii. 1 


affects my heart ; 


and when I look towards|Thus the church 


hath a name that is sacre 


and think on the succeeding" generation, fer-|and the necessity of keeping this name hol. 


vent desires are raised in me, that by 
to that holy Spirit which leads into all 
we may not do the work of the Lord deceit- 
fully, may not live contrary to 


yielding |appears evident ; for where a number of pe 
Truth,|ple unite in a profession of being led by tl 


Spirit of Christ, and publish their principl 


the purity of|to the world, the acts and proceedings of th 


the Divine light we profess; but that as faith- people may in some measure be considered | 


ful laborers in our age, we may be instru- 
mental in removing stumbling-blocks out of 
the way of those who may succeed us. 

So great was the love of Christ, that he 
gave himself for the church, that he might 
Soe ea We SE ns ait that it, sghanld he holy, 
and without blemish, not having spot or wrin- 
kle, or any such thing. Where any take the 
name of Christ upon them, professing to be 
members of his church, and to be led by his 
Holy Spirit, and yet manifestly deviate from 
the purity of Truth, they herein act against 
the gracious design of his giving himself for 
them, and minister cause for the continuance 
of his afflictions in his body the church. 

Christ suffered afflictions in a body of flesh 
prepared by the Father, but the afflictions of 
his mystical body are yet unfinished ; for they 
who are baptized into Christ are baptized into 
his death, and as we humbly abide under his 
sanctifying power, and are brought forth into 
newness of life, we feel Christ to live in us, 
who, being the same yesterday, to-day, and 
for ever, and always at unity with himself, 
his Spirit in the hearts of his people leads to 
an inward exercise for the salvation of man- 
kind. When under a travail of spirit, we be- 
hold a visited people entangled by the spirit 
of this world with its wickedness and customs, 
and thereby rendered incapable of being faith- 
ful examples to others, sorrow and heaviness 
under a sense of these things, are often ex- 
perienced, and thus in some measure is filled 
up that which remains of the afflictions of 


restitution so far as he may be enabled ; for if| Christ. 


he attempts to contribute toward a work in- 
tended to promote righteousness, while it ap- 
pears that he neglecteth, or refuseth to act 
righteously himself, his conduct has a ten- 
dency to entangle the minds of those who are 
weak in the faith, who behold these things, 
and to draw a veil over the purity of right- 
cousness, by carrying an appearance as though 
that was righteousness which is not. 

‘'o be convinced of the pure principle of 
Truth, and diligently exercised in walking an- 
swerably thereto, is necessary before I can con- 
sistently recommend this principle to others. 
J often feel a labor in spirit, that we who are 
active members in religious society may ex- 
perience in ourselves the truth of those expres- 
sions of the holy One—“ f will be sanctified 
in them that come nigh me.” In this case, 
my mind hath been often exercised when 
alone year after year for many years, and in 
the renewings of Divine love, a tender care 
hath been incited in me, that we who profess 
the light of Christ Jesus to be our teacher, 
may be a family united in that purity of wor- 
ship, which comprehends ‘a holy life, and 
ministers instruction to others. 

My mind is often drawn towards children 
in*the Truth, who having a small share of the 
things of this life, and coming to have fami- 
lies, may be exercised before the Lord to sup- 


Christ graciously calls his people brethren ; 
“ whosoever shall do the will of God the same 
is my brother.” If we walk contrary to the 
Truth as it is in Jesus while we continue to 
profess it, we offend against Christ, and if un- 
der this offence we bring our gift to the altar, 
our Redeemer doth not direct us to take back 
our gift, he doth not discourage our proceed- 
ing ina good work; but graciously points out 
the necessary means by which the gift may 
be rendered acceptable; “leave,” saith he 
“thy gift by the altar, first’ go and be recon- 
ciled to thy brother,” cease from that which 
grieves the Holy Spirit, cease from that which 
is against the Truth as it is in Jesus, and then 
come and offer thy gift. 

I feel, while Iam writing, a tenderness to 
those who through Divine favor, are pre- 
served in a lively sense of the state of the 
churches, and at times may be under discour- 
agements with regard to proceeding in that 
pure way which Christ by his Holy Spirit 
leads into. The depth of disorder and weak- 
ness, which so much prevails, being opened, 
doubtings are apt to arise as to the possibility 


jof proceeding as an assembly of the Lord’s 


people in the pure counsel of Truth ; and here 
[ feel a concern to express in uprightness, 
that which hath been opened in my mind, 
under the power of the cross of Christ, re- 


those of which Christ is the author. 

While we stand in this station, if the pu 
light of life is not followed and regarded 
our proceedings, we are in the way of pr 
faning the holy name, and of going back 1 
ward that wilderness of sufferings and pers 
cution, out of which, through the tender m« 
cies of God, a church hath been gathere 
‘Christ liveth in sanctified vessels,” and whe 
they behold his holy name profaned, and t! 
pure Gospel light eclipsed through the u 
faithfulness of any who by their station a 
pear to be standard bearers under the Prin 
of peace, the living members in the body 
Christ, beholding these things, do in some c 
gree experience the fellowship of his suffe 
ings, and as the wisdom of the world mo 
and more takes place in conducting the affai 
of this visible gathered church, and the pu 
leadings of the Holy Spirit are less waited f 
and followed, so the true suffering seed 
more and more oppressed. 

A trust is committed to us, a great at 
weighty trust, to which our diligent attentic 
is necessary. Wherever the active membe 
of this visible gathered church use themselv 
to that which is contrary to the purity of o 
principles, it appears to be a breach of th 
trust, and one step back toward the wilde 
ness; one step towards undoing what God 
infinite love hath done through his faith 
servants in a work of several ages, and is lil 
laying the foundation for future sufferings. 

I feel a living invitation in my mind | 
those who are active in our religious Societ 
that we may lay to heart this matter, and co 
sider the station in which we stand; a pla 
of outward liberty under the free exercise. 
our consciences towards God, not obtained b 
through the great and manifold afflictions 
those who lived before us. There is gratitu 
due from us to our heavenly Father, and jt 
tice to our posterity. Can our hearts endut 
or our hands be strong, if we desert a cau 
so precious, if we turn aside from a work 
which so many have patieutly labored ? 

May the deep sufferings of our Saviour | 
so dear to us, that we may never trample u 
der foot the adorable Son of God, or cou 
the blood of the covenant unholy ! 

May the faithfulness of the martyrs whi 
the prospect of death by fire was before the) 
be remembered! May the patient consta 
sufferings of the upright-hearted servants 
God in latter ages be revived in our mind 
May we so follow on to know the Lord, th 
neither the faithful in this age, nor those 
ages to come, may be brought under suff 
ing, through our sliding back from the wo 
of reformation in the world! 

While the active members in the visi 
gathered church stand upright, and the affa 
thereof are carried on under the leadings 
the Holy Spirit, although disorders may ar 
among us, and cause many exercises to th 


port them in a way agreeable to the purity of|lating to a visible gathered church, the mem-|who feel the care of the churches upon the 


Truth, in which they may feel His blessing 


bers whereof are guided by the Holy Spirit. 


yet while these continue under the weight 
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e work, and labor in the meekness of wis- 
m for the help of others, the name of Christ 
the visible gathered church may be kept 
ered. But while they who are active in the 
fairs of the church, continue in a manifest 
yposition to the purity of our principles, this 

the prophet Isaiah expresseth it, is like 
1s when a standard bearer fainteth.” Thus 
@ way opens to great and prevailing de- 
meracy, and to sufferings for those who, 
rough the power of Divine love, are sepa- 
ted to the Gospel of Christ, and cannot unite 
ith any thing which stands in opposition to 
e purity of it. 
The necessity of an inward stillness, hath 
ider these exercises appeared clear to my 
ind. In true silence strength is renewed, 
e mind herein is weaned from all things, 
it as they may .be enjoyed in the Divine 
ill, and a lowliness in outward living, oppo- 
te to worldly honor, becomes truly accepta- 
e tous. In the desire after outward gain, 
e mind is prevented from a perfect atten- 
mn to the voice of Christ; but being weaned 
om all things, but as they may be enjoyed 
the Divine will, the pure light shines into 
esoul. Where the fruits of that spirit which 
of this world, are brought forth by many 
ho profess to be led by the Spirit of Truth, 
id cloudiness is felt to be gathering over the 
sible church, the sincere in heart who abide 
true stillness, and are exercised therein be- 
re the Lord for his name sake, have a know- 
dge of Christ in the fellowship of his suffer 
gs, and inward thankfulness is felt at times, 
at through Divine love our own wisdom is 
St out, and that forward active part in us 
jected, which would rise and do something 

the visible church, without the pure lead- 
gs of the Spirit of Christ. 

(To be concluded.) 


A Hurricane in Fiji—While I was busying 
yselfabout land, and as yet doubtful whether 
| become a cotton-planter or not, an event 
seurred which quickly decided me in the ne- 
ative. This was nothing less than a hurri- 
ne; and as every settler in Fiji will probably 
ave to experience one of these tempests dur- 
g his residence in the group, I shall make 
) apology for describing the one I witnessed. 
During the whole of the month of March, 
37-, the weather had been unusually calm 
id sultry even for Fiji. At length, one day 
wards the end of the month, the wind set 
from the unusual quarter of north-west. 
| began with fitful squalls accompanied by 
10wers, but gradually settled down into a 
eady gale. The sky meanwhile became 
vercast. A dense pall of black clouds spread 
radually over it from the north, while fre- 
1ent thunder growled ominously in the dis 
mee. All night long the wind blew violently, 
id next morning the weather looked more 
ireatening than ever. The barometer mean- 
hile fell very low; but all this was only the 
relude before the curtain rose. As yet no- 
‘ing more than a severe gale was blowing, 
fore which any Australian or China clipper 
ould have made a capital day’s run. Every 
our, however, the weather became worse. 
he sky was covered with clouds that drove 


rivers. 
between the two portions of Wairiki. Having 
been away from the hotel at the commence- 
ment of the storm, I was not able to get back 
to it for several days. During this time I was 
dependent on the hospitality of Mr. Hoyle, 
Tiu Cakou’s secretary. His house, as has 
been stated, was a very large and strong one. 
and had already borne the brunt of more than 
one hurricane. After sunset on the second 
day from the commencement of the gale the 
weather. became suddenly much worse. The 
night was intensely dark, but its darkness 
was broken every moment by flashes of light- 
ning of appalling vividness. Though every 
chink and loophole had been carefully closed, 
yet as we sat round the table the uncanny 
glare of the forked lightning was painfully 
distinct. Stepping for a moment outside the 
shelter of the house, I witnessed the strife of 
the elements in its full intensity. The sight 
was one which perhaps is rarely if ever wit- 
nessed beyond the limits of the tropics. The 
horizon seemed literally on fire, so quickly 
and vividly did the flashes of lightning suc- 
ceed each other. At one moment, darting 
from the sky, they would plunge swiftly into 
the sea, now white with driving foam ; at 
another, quivering in the air, they would 
linger for a moment before the eye and then 
be lost in the surrounding gloom. The color 
of each successive flash was never the same. 
Some of the flashes would emit a pale pure 
light, others a lurid red ; others, again, would 
be so blue and ghastly that you might deem 
they had come directly from the nethermost 
region. The glare never for a moment died 
out of the sky. Peal upon peal of thunder 


followed fast and loud, while the flashes of| house presented a strange spectacle. 


lightning as they darted across the welkin 
showed broad-leaved bananas all drooping 
and torn, the ground covered with water, and 
trees and houses bareand ruined. The scene, 
indeed,. was unearthly in its intensity. It 
rather resembled some passage in the history 
of a condemned spirit or the portentious sea- 
son that ushered in the birth of Glendower. 
On regaining the friendly shelter of the 
house I found the company seated at the 
table; and as the bottle passed merrily round, 
tales were told of perils and hairbreadth 
escapes on just such a night among the coral 
reefs and cannibal islands of the Pacific Ocean. 
Nearly every man in the company could tell 
some story of dangers escaped or adventures 
encountered which if met with in a novel 
would be condemnedasimprobable. Onestory 
told by an old Greybeard was somewhat as 
follows:—Many years ago when a white man 
was yet an object of wonder and curiosity in 
Fiji; this old man, then young, had settled in 
the group, and married a native wife. . He, 
with his wife and family, was one day fishing, 
when a sudden squall came upon them. Their 
utmost exertions could not propel the canoe 
against the wind that had suddenly sprung 
up, and they were compelled to let it drift 
before the gale, which was fast blowing them 
outtosea. Oneafter another each familiar ob- 
ject and island was passed in headlong career. 
At length, when at the extreme point of the 
group, and apparently doomed, the wind 


ong fiercely, and came so near the surface of| shifted a little, and they succeeded in reach- 


ie earth as apparently to touch the tops of the 
ees. Every object was enveloped in a moy- 
— of rain and mist. The rain poured 

in torrents, flooding the lowlands, and 
ansforming the little mountain streams into 


ing one of the Yassowa islands, that lie’ to 
the south of Fiji. No sooner, however, had 
they gained the land than the inhospitable 
natives straightway seized upon them, and 
declaring that “salt water was in their eyes,” 


All communication was soon cut off|prepared to slay and eat them, 


The first 
victim was the youngest child. A ruthless 
Fijiman seized it by the feet and dashed its 
head against a tree. The mother ina frenzy 
of grief called to her husband, “ Matai (F., 
carpenter), look what they have done to the 
child!” That one word acted as a talisman to 
save the lives of all. The fire had been kin- 
dled, the oven was already hot, and husband 
and wife lay bound, waiting for the fatal blow 
from aclub. But the chief’s quick ear had 
caught the word unintentionally spoken, and 
turning to the Englishman, he inquired if he 
was indeed a matai. ‘“ Yes,” was the answer. 
‘‘ Then,” said the chief, “if you will mend my 
musket I will spare your life.” The man was 
soon released, mended without much difficulty 
the stock of the old weapon, became the chief’s 
prime favorite, accumulated property, and was 
still alive, though very old, to tell the story. 
With us the thunder had by this time rolled 
away in the distance, and the wind almost 
completely died away. Indeed, after the com- 
motion of the elements that had just been wit- 
nessed, it seemed as though some breathing 
space was but natural. Yet those who knew 
what hurricanes were held this to be a bad 
omen. The calm was ominous of something 
to come worse than anything yet experienced. 
However, the company present was composed 
of men pretty well inured to dangers, and 
whose nerves were not easily discomposed ; 
besides which, sufficient unto the hour was 
the evil thereof. Accordingly, after a few 
more stories, one by one each man retired to 
his mosquito screen and soon dropped asleep. 
After what seemed a short interval, however, 
I was aroused by an unusual noise. The 
All the 
men were up and walking about, while the 
women and children were collected in the 
centre of the room crying bitterly with fear. 
Among the group were several Fijians who 
had abandoned their own houses, whose 
strength they doubted. To say that the wind 
was now blowing strongly would give not 
the faintest idea of the terrific tempest which 
had suddenly burst upon us. The noise of 
the wind was not like that of an ordinary 
gale, but more resembled what might be pro- 
duced by a great body of water in rapid 
motion. The air seemed, in fact, to be a con- 
crete moving mass, that overbore and levelled 
everything it met in its course. The house 
groaned and shook in every post and beam. 
The strong ridge-pole bent and cracked as 
though it must quickly break. The massive 
uprights swayed to and fro in the ground ; 
while from the roof overhead quantities of 
dust, broken reeds, dead spiders, scorpions, 
and such like rubbish, fell down and increased 
our misgivings. The wind was now at its 
height, and the only question was whether it 
or the house would last the longest. ‘The 
noise of the tempest was so great that you 
could scarcely hear your own voice; and in- 
deed no one seemed particulary anxious to 
speak. All hope was now centered on that 
stout ridge-pole which ran from one end of 
the house to the other, and held gables and 
roof and sides firmly together. Whether it 
would stand the tremendous strain much 
longer, no one cared to enquire particularly ; 
but at any rate a few hours or minutes would 
show. Packing up some valuables in as small 
a compass as possible, I seated myself near 
the door, which was now barricaded with 
mats and pieces of timber, to prevent its being 
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blown in, and waited patiently for the end. 
Thad not very long to wait, for towards morn- 
ing the wind fell rapidly, and in a few hours 
was blowing only a moderate gale. 

No pen could describe the scene of havoc 
and ruin’that the village of Wairiki presented 
onthe morrow. The ground was strewn with 
bread-fruit, cocoa-nuts, broken boughs of trees 
and fragments of houses. The grass, the ba- 
nana trees, and all smaller vegetation, were 
beaten down, and covered with water, mud, 
and debris of every kind. Many bread-fruit 
trees were blown down, others were stripped 
of leaves and blossoms, and would not recover 
the effects of that night for years to come. 
The cocoa-nut trees were in as bad a plight. 
In some cases their tops had been twisted off 
bodily, in others every leaf and nut had been 
torn away, and the stems of the trees alone re- 
mained, planted like tall pillars in the ground. 
A few houses were standing, but most of these 
were so strained and damaged, and inclined 
so much to one side, as to be quite useless. 
The unfortunate owners were wandering 
about disconsolate among the ruins, picking 
up unripe cocoa-nuts, or begging a meal from 
their more fortunate neighbors. As the day 
wore on, however, the sun came out brightly, 
and men’s spirits rose with the improved pros- 
pect. In Fiji, living is not the same weary 
struggle for existence asin England. There 
was no need to open a subscription list for 
the sufferers in Wairiki. No matter how for- 
lorn and destitute a man might seem in the 
morning, there was no reason why he might 
snot have a comfortable meal and a substan- 
tial roof over his head before the evening, 
In a few days the village was as blythe and 
merry as ever; and, save for the shattered 
‘walls and broken trees, there were no vestiges 
to be seen of the fierce tempest that had so 
lately swept over the country. 

After some time, when it had become pos- 
sible to compare reports from distant parts of 
the group, it became abundantly evident that 
Wairiki had not come in for its full share. 
The centre of the hurricane had actually been 
at some considerable distance, and Wairiki 
had been only on the outskirts. From Le- 
vuka doleful accounts were received. Many 
houses had been blown down; many more un- 
roofed ; vessels had been wrecked in the har- 
bor; and all kinds of property had been more 
or less damaged by rain and wind. Even 
more sad was the long list of vessels and lives 
lost in Fijian waters. At first it was hoped 
that many missing vessels would be heard of ; 
but as day after day passed by without any 
tidings, hope at length died out. Near the 
island of Koro, bales and boxes and loose spars 
were drifting about for many days; and al- 
though men knew a wreck had taken place, 
no one could name the vessel. At length, 
some six months afterwards, it was proved to 
be an American brig, bound from Samoa to 
San Francisco. All hands bad undoubtedly 
perished on that wild night. At Macuata, on 
the north-west of Vauna Levu, the hurri- 
cane bad been felt in its fullintensity. Among 
other strange feats, it had lifted a small ves- 
sel from off the beach, and had blown it into 
anative village. In many outlying districts 
the planters had lost well-nigh all they pos- 
sessed. Their houses had been blown down, 
their provisions damaged, their domestic ani- 
mals killed or carried out to sea, their cotton 
crop irretrievably ruined. In some parts of 
the group the country presented an appear- 


ance as though a fire had passed over it. 
The grass and brush wood appeared scorched, 
and eventually withered away; while the 
leafless trees were scarcely able for weeks to 
put forth a green shoot, so severely had they 
been dealt with. These appearances were 
probably to be accounted for in part by the 
enormous quantities of salt water that must 
have been carried inland, in the shape of spray 
by the force ot the wind. As to the cotton 
crop, it was destroyed more or less complete- 
ly throughout the whole of Fiji. Not merely 
were the blossoms and pods torn away, but 
the plants themselves in many cases were 
blown completely out of the ground, and 
piled. in remote corners of the plantations. 
—L. Forbes’ Two Years in Fiji. 


Selected. 
CHRISTMAS IN 1875. 
FROM THE SPANISH. 
No trumpet blast profaned 
The day on which the Prince of Peace was born ; 
No bloody streamlet stained 
Earth’s silver rivers on that sacred morn; 
But o’er the peaceful plain 
The war-horse drew the peasant’s loaded wain. 


The soldier had laid by 

His sword, and stripped the corslet from his breast, 
And hung his helm on high, 

The sparrow’s Winter home and Summer nest; 
And with the same strong hand 

That flung the barbed spear, he tilled the land. 


Oh time for which we yearn! 

Oh Sabbath of the nations, long foretold ! 
Season of peace, return ! 

Like a late Summer when the year grows old; 
When its sweet sunny days 

Steep mead and mountain-side in golden haze, 


For now two rival kings 

Flaunt o’er our bleeding land their hostile flags, 
And every morning brings 

The hovering vulture from the mountain crags 
To where the battle plain 

Is strewn with dead, the youth and flower of Spain. 


Christ is not come while yet 

O’er half the earth the threat of battle lowers, 
And our own fields are wet, 

Beneath the battle-cloud, with crimson showers— 
The life-blood of the slain, 

Poured out where thousands die that one may reign. 


Yet soon, o’er half the earth, 

In every temple, crowds shall kneel again 
To celebrate His birth 

Who brought the message of good will to men ; 
And bursts of joyous song 

Shall shake the roof above the prostrate throng. 


Christ is not come while there 

The men of blood, whose crimes affront the skies, 
Kneel down ‘in act of prayer, 

Amid the joyous strains, and, when they rise, 
Go forth, with sword and flame, 

To waste the land in His most holy Name. 


Oh when the day shall break 
O’er realms unlearned in warfare’s cruel arts, 
And all their millions wake _ 
To tasks of peaceful hands and loving hearts, 
On such a blessed morn 
Well may the nations say that Christ is born. 
William Cullen Bryant. 


Selected. 


WOMAN. 


Man may the sterner virtues know, 
Determined justice, truth severe ; 
But female hearts with pity glow, 
And woman holds affliction dear ; 
For guiltless woes her sorrows flow, 
And suffering vice compels her tear ;— 
’Tis hers to soothe the ills below, 
And bid life’s fairer views appear. 
To woman’s gentle kind we owe 
What comforts and delights us here: 
They its gay hopes on youth bestow, 
And care they soothe, and age they gs Al ; 
e. 


|that conscientiously refuse to give them. 


F i For “The Frien 

Short Sketches of some of our early Friends; in w 
may be traced the Origin of some of our Testimoni 
with their reasons for maintaining them. | 
(Continued from page 180.) t 

“T doubt not at all, but that somethit 
altogether as singular attended the speech 
Christ and his disciples: for I remember 
was urged upon Peter in the high pries 
palace, as a proof of his belonging to Jest 
when he denied his Lord: ‘Surely (said the 
thou also art one of them; for thy speech t 
trayeth thee.’ They had guessed by his look 
but just before, that he had been with Jesu 
but when they discoursed him, his langua; 
pat them all out of doubt: surely then he w 
one of them, and he had been with Jesus. © 
was something he had learned in his cot 
pany, that was odd and observable ; not of tl 
world’s behavior. Without question,: tl 
garb, gait, and speech of His followers d 
tered, as wellas His doctrine, from the worl 
for it was a part of His doctrine that it shou 
be so. It is easy to believe, they were mo 
plain, grave and precise ; which is more cre¢ 
ble from the way which poor, confident, fea 
ful Peter took to disguise the business ; for ] 
fell to cursing and swearing. A sad shifi 
but he thought that the likeliest way tor 
move the suspicion, which was most unlil 
Christ. 

‘“‘ But our last reason is of most weight wii 
me; because it is most heavy upon our d 
spisers ; which is this: It should not therefo 
be urged upon us, because it is a most e 
travagant piece of pride in a mortal man, ° 
require or expect from his fellow-creature 
more civil speech, or grateful language, the 
he is wont to give the immortal God, h 
Creator, in all his worship to Him. Art tho 
O man, greater than he that made thee 
Canst thou approach the God of thy breat! 
and great judge of thy life, with Thou ar 
Thee, and when thou risest off thy kne 
scorn a Christian for giving to thee, poor mus 
room of the earth, no better language th 
thou hast given to God but just before? 
arrogancy not to be easily equalled! B 
again, it is either too much or too little 
spect: if too much, do not reproach and 
angry, but gravely and humbly refuse it. 
too little, why dost thou show no more 
God? O whither is man gone! to what 
pitch does he soar? He would be used mo 
civilly by us, than he uses God ; which is 
have us make more than a God of him. B 
he shall want worshippers of us, as well as 
wants the divinity in himself that deserves 
be worshipped. We are certain that the spi 
of God seeks not these respects, much | 
pleads for them, or would be wroth with a 


“ However we may be censured as singul 
by those loose and airy minds, who, throu 
the continual love of earthly pleasures, ¢ 
sider not the true rise and tendency of wor 
and things, yet, to us, whom God has ¢ 
vinced, by his light and spirit in our hear 
of the folly and evil. of such courses, a 
brought into a spiritual discerning of the 
ture and ground of the world’s fashions, th 
appear to be fruits of pride and flattery, a 
we dare not continue in such vain complian 
to earthly minds, lest we offend God, and b 
den our consciences. But having been 8 
cerely affected with the reproofs of inst 
tion, and our hearts being brought into 
watchful subjection to the righteous law 


THE FRIEND. 


. Say not; I am serious about slight 
but beware you of levity and rashness 


away ; knowing assuredly, that for 


shall then appear to be what we |suffered considerably from the annual soaking 


during the rainy season, so that now there 
are very few of the tablets entire, and most of 
them have been split up into many pieces, 
For nearly twenty-five centuries this won- 
derful collection of the wisdom and know- 


word that men speak, they shall give an li 


one of the most civilized nations of 
has been lying undisturbed among 
Assyrian capital. The first 
bring home a portion of the 
hose interest- 
site of 


mn me. 
coms, I had 
my peace. 


juires these customs and begets fear to leave 
xm, and pleads 


ncy, 
strength in some: This being discovered 


the light that now shines from heaven, in 


hearts of the despised Christians I have 
mmunion with, necessitates them to this 
stimony, and myself as one of them, and for 
em, to reprove the unfaithful who would 
alk undiscerned, though convinced to the 
ntrary; and for an allay to the proud de- 
isers, vho scorn us.as a people guilty of 
fectation and singularity. 
«The eternal God, who is great amongst 
,and is on his way in the earth to make his 
ywer known, ‘will uproot every plant that 
s right hand hath not planted.’ Wherefore 
t me beseech thee, reader, to consider the 
regoing reasons, which were mostly given 
from the Lord, in that time when my con- 

cension to these fashions would have been 
archased at almost any rate ; but the certain 
nse I had of the contrariety to the meek 
id self-denying life of holy Jesus, required 
*me my disuse of them, and a faithful tes:i- 
ony against them. 1 speak the truth in 
hrist; [ lie not; I would not have brought 
yself under censure and disdain for them, 
duld-I, with peace of conscience, have kept 
iy belief under a worldly behavior. It was 
xtremely irksome to me, to decline and ex- 
ose myself; but having an assured and re- 
eated sense of the original of these vain cus- 
»ms, that they rise from pride, self-love, and 
attery, I dared not gratify that mind in my- 
sf or others. And for this reason it is, that 
‘am earnest with my readers to be cautious 
ow they reprove us on this occasion ; and do 
nce more entreat them, that they would 
sriously weigh in themselves, whether it be 
he spirit of the world, or of the Father, that 
sso angry with our honest, plain, and harm- 
98s thou and thee: that so every plant that 
tod, our heavenly Father, hath not planted 
n the sons and daughters of men, may be 
ooted up. 

“My friends, whatever you think, your 
Jea of custom will find no place at God's tri- 
“pe the light of Christ in your own hearts 
b. 


l overrule it, and this spirit, against which 


po 4%. 


kingdom, about 700 B. ¢. 
son of Sennacherib, considerably enlarged the 
library, and Assurbanipal, who succeeded him 
on the throne of Assyria, 673 B. c., and was 
one of the ablest and most powerful of the 
long line of Assyrian monarchs, added the 
originals or copies of all works of Chaldean 
literature which he could obtain throughout 
his dominions. 

The Royal Assyrian Library thus formed 
was kept in the apartments specially set apart 
for the purpose in the king’s palace at Nineveh. 
It consisted of at least 10,000 volumes, and 
included works on History, Geography, As- 
tronomy, Astrology, Grammar, Mathematics, 
Natural History, Mythology, Law, and the 
other subjects of ancient eastern literature. 
These works were written or inscribed in the 
cuneiform or arrowhead shaped characters on 
tablets of soft clay, which were afterwards 
baked or hardened by heat. The tablets were 
of all sizes, from a couple of inches in length, 
resembling pieces of brown Windsor soap, up 
to the folio of twelve inches square, which 
looks very much like the flat tiles used for the 
roofs of houses. Some of the works consisted 
of a series of several tablets, one on Astrono- 
my and Astrology extended over 70 tablets ; 


12 tablets ; others are compressed in a smaller 
number of tablets, and many subjects are each 
contained in a single volume or tablet. The 
languages in which the works were written 
were the ancient Babylonian and Chaldean, 
and the (then) modern Assyrian language. 
Many, perhaps most, of the tablets were in- 
scribed on both sides. 

At the destruction of Nineveh, the Royal 
Palace was burned, and the library was buried 
in the ruins of the buildings, and most of the 
tablets were broken; they were further re- 
duced to fragments by being turned over and 


‘thrown about during the subsequent searches 
‘for buried treasure, 


and since then they have 


another called the Deluge Series, consists of, 


the inscriptions remained undeciphered, the 
language being unknown, and the cuneiform 
characters comparatively new to archeolog- 
ists. The persevering efforts of those in- 
terested in the subject have however been 
very successful, and during the past two or 
three years such progress has been made in 
deciphering the characters and acquiring a 
knowledge of the languages in which the tab- 
lets are written, that the more talented As- 
syrian scholars can now read and translate an 
Assyrian writing as easily as a Greek or 
Roman inscription. 

We are indebted for most of our knowledge 
of the contents of the Assyrian tablets to two 
volumes by George Smith: the first, ‘‘ Assy- 
rian Explorations and Discoveries,” published 
a year ago, contained an account of the au- 
thor’s two journeys and excavations on the 
site of Nineveh, and gave translations of the 
most important inscriptions which had then 
Ibeen deciphered, including the histories of 
some of the Assyrian monarchs whose names 
are mentioned in the Bible. There is also a 
translation of part of a series of twelve tab- 
lets, which is called the “ Izdubar” series, of 
which the eleventh tablet is the most inter- 
esting, as it contains the Chaldean account of 
the Deluge, which corresponds in all essential 
particulars with the account of that event 
contained in Genesis. ‘The Chaldean Ac- 
count of Genesis” is the title of the second 
work by the same author, and it has just been 
published. To the biblical student it is still 
more interesting than the previous volume, 
as a more careful examination of the frag- 
ments of the tablets in the British Museum 
has enabled the author to fill up many of the 
blank spaces in the previous translation of 
the pieces of the Deluge tablet, so that it is 
now nearly complete, scarcely any line being 
entirely missing. It is given in full in this 
volume, and the reader will be able to see 
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the almost exact correspondence between the|diameter annuall 
Chaldean and the Mosaic account of the flood, |8,000 to 10,000 
both as regards the various particulars and|plucked and e 
the sequence in which they respectively oc-|15th to January 26th.—Santa Barbara (Cal.) 
curred in the narrative. “Izdubar,” the hero] Press. 

whose adventures are described in the twelve 
tablets of which the account of the Deluge is 
one, is now identified by the author with the 
Nimrod of the Bible, and it must be admitted 
that the arguments which he employs in favor 
of this view are very strong. Further re- 
searches may soon prove whether the cunei- 
form characters which have been provision- 
ally translated by ‘Izdubar” (but which the 
author says cannot be the correct rendering), 
ought to be translated ‘‘ Nimrod,” or its As- 
syrian equivalent. 

The work before us also contains transla- 
tions of portions of other tablets which have 
been ascertained to comprise the Chaldean 
account of the Creation, the fall of man from 
a sinless state, the building of the Tower of 
Babel, and the founding of the kingdom of 
Nimrod. 


ounds of grapes, which were 
5b ’ 


For “The Friend.” 
Extracts from the Diary of Charles Williams; a 
Minister deceased. 
(Continued from page 179.) 

But few memoranda from the pen of our 
author, have come to the hand of the compiler 
between the date of the last nu mber, and that 
of the present one. 

It appears, in the interim, that Charles 
Williams and Sarah Dickinson were married. 
This took place the 11th of the 3rd month, 
1788, at the Bank Meeting-house of Friends, 
in Front St. Philadelphia. And that she, 
Sarah Williams, deceased the 18th of Seventh 
month, 1789. This event appears to have 
again called into more activity the bereaved 
husband’s pen. “In my distress, I called 
upon the Lord,” wrote the Psalmist, “and 

Only small portions of these most interest-|cried unto my God: he heard my voice 
ing tablets have yet been recovered, but welout of his temple, and my cry came before 
may very carnestly hope that another season’s him, even into his ears.” Charles Williams’ 
researches may result in obtaining many of memoranda, in this season of distress, seem 
the missing pieces. much set forth in the devotional language of 

The author states that the fragments of the supplication and prayer; and to the Christian 
Creation series indicate that “the series in-|mind what a resource of relief is the Omni- 
cluded at least twelve tablets, the writing on|present, ever wakeful ear! His was not any 
each tablet being in one column on the front school-taught, or formal offering, but the plain- 
and back, and probably including over one|tive cry of a needy, sorrow-stricken heart. It 
hundred lines of text.” was the petition of faith and love into the 

As our author very pertinently says, the]ears of Sovereign mercy ; the cry of the chas- 
close resemblance between the Mosaic and|tened and contrite, unto Him who is the balm 
Chaldean accounts of the Deluge and the Crea-|for every wound, the Physician of value in 
tion, imperfect though the latter are at pre- every time of trouble. Whose promised Spirit 
sent, will give occasion for asking the ques- helpeth our infirmities; and whose court of 
tion, “ Did either of the two races, Jews or appeals is ever open to the wounded and 
Babylonians, borrow from the other the tra-|afflicted, the panting, sighing tribulated soul. 
ditions of these early times, and if so, when?”| John Woolman on this solemn subject in- 
The question is a very important one, and to structively records: ‘The place of prayer is 
understand the facts more clearly, every onela precious habitation; for I now saw that the 
who feels an interest in the subject should prayers of the saints were precious incense: 
carefully read the “Chaldean Account ofland a trumpet was given me, that I might 
Genesis.” sound forth this language, that the children 

: might hear it, and be invited to gather to this 

California’s Centennial Grape-Vine.—The| precious habitation, where the prayers of the 
big grape-vine which is to be exhibited at saints, as precious incense, arise up before the 
the Philadelphia Exposition has after several |throne of God and the Lamb—I saw this habi- 
weeks of labor been dug up, divided into|tation to be safe; to be inwardly quiet, when 
sections, and boxed for transportation. This|there were great strivings and commotions in 
famous vine is without doubt the largest in|the world. 
the world. The celebrated vine at Hampton} Prayer at this day, in pure resignation, is 
Court, England, which grew under glass, is} precious place: the trumpet is sounded, the 
nine inches in diameter three feet from the|call goes forth to the church, that she gather 
ground, and nearer to the ground has alto the place of pure inward prayer; and her 
measurement of eighteen inches in diameter | habitation is safe.” 
or fifty-six inches in circumference, while its} He thus portrays “the anguish of a heart 
foliage bas long covered a space equal to ten|that bled,” upon the severance by death of 
thousand square feet. The Hampton Court|such a traly close and tender tie: “1789.— 
vine produces annually from 1,500 to 2,000|/7th mo. 18th.—This morning it pleased In- 
pounds of grapes. The product of this [Cali-| finite Goodness to take from this vale of tears 
fornia] vine has often reached the immense|unto himself, my dear wife, after an illness of 
number of 7,500 clusters, of an average weight| four days, And I am left in a lonely state, 
of 13 pounds each or nearly 12,000 pounds.|with a dear little infant about five months old. 
It is of the variety known as the mission grape, /It is a very great trial, but, divinely supported 
and was planted by Dona Maria Marcelina| under it, [ feel my mind in degree covered 
de Dominguez, at the birth of a child, accord-| with calmness and resignation. I have great 
ing to the custom of the country. Its age is|cause reverently to bless our Heavenly Shep- 
between fifty and sixty years. There stillre-|herd for bringing us together; having had in 
mains in the same neighborhood another vine|her a sweet help meet; and though now, in 
which also outranks the Hampton Court vine, | wisdom beyond my ken, she is taken into His 
being now sixteen years old, and sixteen keeping, I can do no less than continue to 
inches in diameter three feet from the ground,/praise His holy name. 
and making growth at the rate of an inch in!taken away ; 


? 


i 


a 


y- Last year it furnished] the confidence unto full assurance I fe 


her having joined the heavenly host, wit: 


aten by visitors from August|spirits of just men made perfect, in sin 


the glorious, never-ceasing theme of 
holy, holy, &., enables me to be recon 
to the stroke, which to flesh and blood is 
severe. QO! may I labor fervently to im 
her, and walk as she has walked, in innoe 
and truth, and in obedience to her Ma 
will. O Lord! grant me the assistance o 
Holy Spirit, to overcome every desire 
every thing which is not according to 
blessed will. 

28th.—My mind has been deeply tried ; 
under the exercise, have almost been reac 
murmur at the dispensations of kind Py 
dence ; concluding no man ever suffered g 
er affliction than I do in being deprived 
most endearing companion, and at the s 
time suffered to be stripped of every sen: 
good. So that in the anguish and bitter 
of my soul, I have been near unto despa 
not caring what became of myself or of 
thing else. But O! how can I enough re 
ence and adore that almighty Arm of po 
(and which ‘afflicts not willingly’) for in 
posing, and causing even in the violenc 
the tempest, an holy calm to prevail, sayi 
‘Peace, be still” O! may I never again 
tempt to contend with my God; or undert 
to dispute His will; but labor ferventls 
receive with meekness and patience, the. 
He is pleased to dispense to me, and to dr 
even the very dregs thereof however bitt 
not at all doubting but that He knows | 
what will be most conducive to my eter 
well-being ; and that it is for this end and r 
pose I am chastened and reproved—that 
love may only centre in Him who alone \ 
be adored. : 

O, my God! Thou only knowest my ma 
infirmities; and Thou only canst bear w 
them. Thy goodness and mercy are bey¢ 
my comprehension ; and are far beyond | 
deserts. Had I but these, I should long si 
have been fixed in the regions of eternal 
spair. But O, unutterable love! Christ d 
that I might live; even live with Thee 1 
ever! O, dearest God and greatest Frier 
may the litile portion of time remaining, 
improved in the best manner, and to T 
glory. Wean me more from the world a 
the gratifications of sense; and let me or 
rejoice in Thee and in doing Thy will. 

Seventh mo. 30th.—Thou, O Lord! hast 
love been pleased to permit a very pain 
stroke to come upon me. Thy grace, 
Father! is only sufficient to enable me to st 
mit to thy better judgment; and to belie 
that ‘all’ in the end ‘will work together : 
good.’ Thou only seest my heart, and kno 
est the depths I have to pass through. 
pray Thee, O my God, to strengthen me 
look through all unto thee. O! may Ik 
the rod, and adore the hand which admin 
ters it. Oh! sanctify this affliction, and cau 
it to work out an eternal weight of glory f 
my poor soul. I submit to Thee. Thy Ww 
be done. And let not thy hand spare, b 
shake yet more powerfully the earth, a 
wean me, O my God, from the world. 

8th mo. 10th.--O, most gracious and ho 
Being! Thou who sittest on the wings of t 
wind, and whose eye seeth the secrets of eve: 
soul; with fear and awful reverence, a po 
worm approaches thy presence, and bows k 


‘He gave and he hath] fore thy throne. Humbled under a renew 
blessed be his Name.’ And O!'sense of Thy goodness, most gracious Go 


thin- me desireth to bow, and to cast 
crown at thy footstool. Hear, I pray 
the feeble petition of thy servant, and 
his earnest request, if consistent with 
vill! 
pu hast been pleased to strip me of that 
was most near and dear to me here 
, and hath left me destitute also of Thy 
consoling presence! O my God! in view 
nat has been, wilt not thou cause me to 
a greater degree than I ever yet have 
m, thy love to fill my soul, that so, 
igh whatever trials I yet have to pass, I 
be preserved in acceptance with thee ; 
‘he remainder of my life be such that 
act may speak forth Thy praise. Thy 
O my God! hast wrought deliverance 
e in days that are gone. It is not short- 
neither is thy ear heavy. O! may the 
i@ stretched out, and the other open to 
and rescue the needy and feeble ones 
rust in Thee alone. Worthy, worthy, 
hou of all praise and thanks; and may 
be rendered forever unto thee, being so 
thy due. Amen. 
h.—It is written, ‘Cast thy burden upon 
yord, and he will sustain thee.” O my 
increase my faith, and strengthen my 
To whom shall I look for comfort, but 
lee? Why hidest thou thyself? I am 
und wretched without Thee! Hast Thou 
tten to be gracious, and wilt Thou re- 
yer mercy no more? Thou seest the 
of every soul, and my sufferings are not 
rom thee. O? search and try me, but 
gh all be pleased to grant preservation. 
thy creature, do unto me as seemeth to 
ood. O! graciously forgive my trans- 
ons, and cast forever my manifold sins 
d thy back, and receive me into favor. 
thine, and all I possess is thine! O! 
me from murmuring, or from saying 
hast dealt hardly with me. Enable me 
reverence to say, ‘Good is the Lord and 
ny to be praised for his wonderful works 
> children of men.’ And be graciously 
ed to strengthen me to look through all 
ithee, who art a never failing Helper; 
is worthy to be honored, worshipped and 
id above all forever. Amen.” 


(To be concluded.) 


Which Breed is the Best? 


reely a mail is taken by us from the 
ffice that does not contain one or more 
ties similar to the above in tenor. Be- 
8 all over the country ask “ What shall 
rmence with ?” ‘‘ What do you consider 
Sst varieties?” “ How shall I begin with 
ice of breeds ?” &c. 
general answer to this sort of a query 
mly be given in brief, inasmuch as it 
‘ds largely upon what the amateur in- 
to do, what his facilities may be, what 
tion is, and whether he purposes to 
as a fancier for the show rooms; as a 
rv for marketing simply ; for egg produc- 
ainly, or for eggs and chickensin a gen- 
vay. For the reproduction of the largest 
ities of eggs, the Leghorns, Spanish, 
ans, and Hamburgs may be counted as 
st. These varieties are generally non- 
x and during the milder portions of the 
hey lay generously if attentively cared 
If fowls are intended to be raised for 
sting purposes, with a view to produce 
ost meat at a given age,a cross of those 
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lesser-sized varieties with the Cochins and 
Brahmas is desirable to get good average 
chickens. 

The Asiatics are usually more hardy than 
the others, and the infusion of this blood with 
the small breeds not only increases the size 
of the progeny, but the cross approaches ma- 
turity more rapidly if well fed from chicken- 
hood up. The Brahmas and Cochins are per- 
sistent sitters, however, and though they are 
good winter layers if the pullets are got out 
early in the season, they are not so good a 
fowl (pure bred) as the others first mentioned 
for summer layers, while as mothers or for 
batching purposes they are unrivalled. We 
have found the partridge Cochin and dark 
Brahma varieties, excellent layers in cold 
weather, and this is a desideratum with many 
fanciers. 

For the show room, as a general thing, the 
Cochins of different colors, from black to 
white, and the light and dark Brahmas, taken 
as a Class, have long been foremost in the con- 
sideration of American breeders. They are 
placed at the headof all the premium society 
lists, and probably more in numbers of these 
huge birds are bred than of others. ‘'hen 
come the Gray Dorkings, the Plymouth Rocks, 
the White Dorkings, the French fowls, and 
the lesser-sized ones. We have hitherto ad- 
vised, and still recommend to amateurs, the 
policy of commencing with bat one or two 
kinds only at first. And in answering the 
general question, ‘“ Which are the best?” we 
can only first decide the object had in view, 
and this will determine whether the novice 
should try sitters or non-sitters, pure-bred or 
cross bred birds. Having so resolved, a choice 
of kinds, as above enumerated, will result in 
satisfaction and profit, if any of these popular 
varieties are properly cared for. 

We have bred nearly all kinds, first or last, 
and bringing it down to a fine thing, we have 
found that, taking the year through, the Asia- 
tics will lay as much in value, on an average, 
as any of our domestic varieties. For num- 
bers of eggs, the Leghorns will excel the 
others, perhaps, inatwelvemonth. The French 
fowls lay a good-sized egg, but not so many 
as either of the other varieties, and the chicks 
of the latter are far more tender and difficult 
to rear than those of any of the Asiatic varie- 
ties. The Dorkings crossed with the Brahmas 
vive a good-sized chicken the first year, and 
this makes an excellent farmers’ fowl. But 
the crossing of the various Leghorns with the 
Brahmas and Cochins is one of the very best 
certainly for general use, where “fancy” breed- 
ing is notattempted. For this latter purpose, 
it is hardly necessary to add that only pure 
bloods should ever be bred together, of the 
one chosen variety.— Poultry World. 


Selected. 

The cup of life is mingled with the bitter 
as well as the sweet. Were it not so, we 
should be ready to forget that this is not the 
place of our rest, that we are but pilgrims 
and strangers here below, and ought to be 
diligent in seeking another and a better coun- 
try of uninterrupted bliss, where joy unspeak- 
able and full of glory is the eternal portion of 
those, who have come through much tribula. 
tion, have washed their garments, and made 
them white in the blood of the Lamb. Oh, 
animating consideration! Is not this worth a 
world of trials, and a fight of affliction to ob- 
tain ? 
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Death of Joseph Barker. 

Joseph Barker, well known in this country, 
first as a preacher of infidelity, and after- 
wards as an expounder of the Gospel he had 
so long maligned, died lately at the residence 
of his son, in Omaha, Nebraska. he life of 
Joseph Barker was an eventful one, and in 
many respects he was aremarkable man. He 
was an Englishman by birth, but came to 
this country when quite young, and passed 
his youth in Kansas. He early became a 
convert to the M. EH. Church, and studying 
for the ministry was ordained and appointed 
pastor of a congregation. He was soon in 
collision with the church because of his pe- 
culiar views. After reasoning with him and 
using all pacific measures to bring him back 
to the doctrines of the creed, he was as a last 
act of discipline suspended from the ministry. 
Angered at this, he sought to establish a sect 
of his own, and failed ; and brooding over his 
disappointment became entirely estranged 
from the church, and finally drifted into infi- 
delity. He soon began to preach his new 
doctrine both orally and by the aid of pam- 
phlets, which were printed and sown broad- 
cast over the land. He travelled over much 
of the Union, and lectured in all the large 
cities. As a debater he had few equals. He 
clung tenaciously to his point and nothing 
could ruffle his temper. ‘ By reason of this 
armor he was enabled to gain great advantage, 
and was looked upon as a formidable oppo- 
nent of the Christian religion. His celebrated 
argument with a noted clergyman in Phila- 
delphia, in which debate he was acknowledg- 
ed the victor, gained him great notoriety. 
Some years later he visited his home in Eng- 
land, and while there became connected with 
an infidel publication. While engaged in 
this labor his mind underwent another great 
revolution. As he himself says, it was while 
searching the Scriptures for the purpose of 
discovering points of attack that he was 
struck with the grace and simplicity of the 
Gospel, and was finally led to see the errors of 
his life and to once more embrace the religion 
of Christ. He returned to the United States 
and visited localities where he had preached 
infidelity, relating the wonderful change that 
he had experienced, and affirming the truth- 
fulness of the Scriptures. He also wrote nu- 
merous tracts and distributed them far and 
wide. During his infidel days he had preach- 
ed at Kennett Square and at other points 
in our county, and three years ago he went 
over the same ground endeavoring, as he 
said, “to undo the mischief that he had 
done.” His discourse at Kennett Square was 
delivered in the Presbyterian Church, which 
was crowded to hear him, many of the au- 
dience being those who had listened to him 
on the occasion of his former visit, and some 
of them were his followers. 

He continued his labors thus till his death, 
and it was his constant regret that he could 
not gather up all his infidel tracts and destroy 
them, and entirely counteract the influence of 
his former preaching. ’ 

When he was stricken down a short time 
since, and a few days before his death, he 
made a final arrangernent of his affairs, and 
feeling that paralysis was approaching, he 
called his eldest son, Mr. Gilbert, his lawyer, 
and Mr. Kellom, one of his trustees, to his 
bedside, and said: “I feel that I am ap- 
proaching my end, and I desire that you 
should receive my last words and be witness 
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to them. I wish you to witness that I am in 
my right mind and fully understand what I 
have just been doing; that I die in the firm 
and full belief of Jesus Christ, and in the 
faith and love of His religion as revealed to 
us by his life and works, as described in the 
New Testament: that I have an abiding faith 
in and love of God, as God is revealed to us 
by His son Jesus Christ, and I die trusting in 
God’s infinite love and merey and in full 
faith of a future and better life. I am sorry 
for my past errors, but during the last years 
of my life I have striven to undo the harm 
I did, by doing all I was able to serve God by 
showing the beauty and wisdom of the reli- 
gion of His son Jesus Christ. I wish you to 
write down and witness this my last confes- 
sion of faith, that there may be no doubt 
about it.”—Late Paper. 


T have ever found it safest and best, under 
all distresses, temptations and desertions, to 
be as still, patient and quiet as possible, not 
so much as look at the temptation, if we can 
help it, but let the boisterous waves, billows, 
and storms pass over our heads. This coun- 
sel I know is easy to give, but hard to learn. 
However we may be assured of this, the Lord 
will never utterly leave nor forsake his de- 
pending ones. They are to endeavor to keep 
the word of his patience, in the hour of temp- 
tation, but if we are restless and uneasy under 
distresses, we shall certainly add to our sor- 
row and affliction.—Joseph Pike. 


Where shall we find the learned? We shall 
find them amongst the disciples of Jesus, 
learned in the school of experience, who, out 
of the good treasure put into their hearts from 
the ancient Spring of Eternal Riches, are 
bringing forth things new and old. We sball 
find them amongst the poor of the earth, fre- 
quently rich in faith; for the secrets of the 
Almighty are with those who fear Him.—S. 
Fothergill. 
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FIRST MONTH 29, 1876. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrmcn.—The London Times states that during the 
year which has just closed, the life boats of the National 
Lifeboat Institution saved 725 lives and 29 vessels. In 
the same period the Institution granted rewards for 
saving 195 lives by fishing and other boats. Notwith- 
standing the perilous nature of the service, only one 
life was lost from the 252 life boats of the society dur- 
ing the entire year. 

The Times, in a leading editorial article on American 
finances, endorses Senator Sherman’s proposition look- 
ing to a common unit for money and accounts, for the 
United States and Great Britain. The Times thinks 
the proposition opens no less a prospect than the estab- 
lishment of a common monetary system for all English 
speaking people, who by the end of this century will 
probably rule or influence the people of the greater part 
of the earth’s surface. 

Many of the colliers in Wales have struck owing to 
the reduction of wages by the employers. 

The British Cabinet Have concluded to give a general 
support to Count Andrassy’s note. At the same time 
many questions may arise after the note shall be pre- 
sented to the Porte, which may require further con- 
sideration. The London Times thinks the English 
Ministers were in a position leaving them little choice. 
It is highly probable that the Turks would reject An- 
drassy’s propositions if the assent of England was with- 
held, and then Austria and Russia would have insisted 
and an armed intervention would naturally follow. 

Lord Napier, of Magdala, has been appointed Goy- 
ernor of Gibralter, 
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The weather has recently been very stormy in Eng-| The new census of Louisiana shows that the p 


land. On the 22d inst. a railway collision occurred 
near Huntingdon, during a blinding snow storm, by 


which thirteen persons were killed and others injured. | 
John Bright and his two colleagues in Parliament, | are Indians and Chinese. 


addressed their constituents in Birmingham the 22d| 
! 


inst. Jobn Bright attacked the law of primogeniture, 
and the monopoly of the land by a few great land) 
holders, and argued that the possessors of the land 
should be empowered to bequeath as they pleased. He 
advocated the assimilation of the county to the borough 
franchise, and the justice of a redistribution of seats, 
pointing to Birmingham which had 60,000 electors and 
returned three members to Parliament, while there 
were seventy members of the House whose united con- 
stituencies numbered less than 60,000. 

The Paris Moniteur gives the following estimate of 
the result of the elections for Senatorial delegates. 
Seventeen departments are doubtful, thirty-three de- 
cidedly Conservative, six Bonapartist and sixteen Re- 
publican, The Republicans claim that they will elect 
their candidates for the Senate in twenty-nine depart- 
ments. 

Victor Hugo has issued an address to the senatorial 
delegates for Paris and France, in which he asks them 
to found a Democracy which shall end foreign war by 
arbitration, civil war by amnesty, and distress by edu- 
cation. 

It is expected that the revenue of France this year 
will be nearly $20,000,000 in excess of the estimates. 

On the 21st, the elections for members of the Cortes 
ee proceeding in an orderly manner throughout 

pain. 

Captain-General Jovellar issued a proclamation on 
assuming office in Havana, which is quiet, but deter- 
mined in tone. 

The Carlist leader Tristany, has announced his un- 
reserved submission to King Alfonso. 

The Carlists have renewed the bombardment of San 
Sebastian, killing some of the inhabitants. 

It is asserted that the Ministerialists will have a con- 
siderable majority in the new Cortes. Castelar has been 
elected in Barcelona. 

The insurgents in Herzegovina on the 18th, defeated 
the Turkish forces. The Turks had 380 men killed 
and many wounded. The insurgent loss was about 100 
killed and wounded. 

It is reported that the Porte has unofficially accepted 
Count Andrassy’s proposals for the pacification of the 
disturbed provinces. 

The Italian Minister of Public Instruction has ac- 
cepted a proposal of the United States government for 
an exchange of the scientific publications of the two 
countries. 

In consequence of the political tendencies evinced in 
Spain in regard to the forthcoming elections for the 
Cortes, Cardinal Antonelli has instructed the Nuncio 
at Madrid to obtain a clear definition of the govern- 
ment’s intended line of conduct in its relations with the 
Papacy. 

A special dispatch to the Standard from Rome says, 
the Italian government has closed the Episcopal Semi- 
nary at Como, for its refusal to admit a government 
inspector. This is a most important act, being the 
strongest step yet taken in the State’s dealing with the 
Church, and will doubtless produce great results. 

The Berlin police have discovered that Thomason, 
the author of the Bremerhaven crime, was charged in 
1866, with scuttling a ship on board of which he had 
goods insured in England for £24,000. He was ar- 
rested but subsequently effected his release. 

A dispatch from Rome says: The Vatican has de- 
cided that it will not resist the inspection of the Semi- 
naries by government officials. 

A meteor recently fell at San Gabriel, Mexico. It 
struck an arched building used as a women’s jail and 


destroyed it. One woman was badly injured. 

London, Ist mo. 24th.—Consols 94. U. S. sixes, 
1867, 1083; new five per cents, 104%. 

Liverpool.—Middling uplands cotton, 63d. ; Orleans, 
6 15-16d. 

Unirep Sratrrs.—There were 319 deaths in Phila- 
delphia last week, and 600 in New York. 

The Railroad Gazette gives an elaborate and careful 
record of the new railroads constructed in the United 
States during the year 1875, It appears that the total 
completed during the year was 1,483 miles, against 
2,025 miles the year previous, 3,883 miles in 1873, and 
7,340 miles in 1872. 

The production of pig iron in the United States in 
1875, is reported officially at about 2,100,000 net tons, 
a falling off of about 600,000 tons as compared with the 
production of 1874. The consumption of pig iron in 
1875 was less than in any year since 1871. 


tion of the State is 855,039, an increase of 127,12 
1870, and of 139,037 since 1860. Of the whole po 
tion 404,657 are white, 450,611 colored, and th 


During 1875 there were 1,134 new buildings ¢ 
menced in New York, and 1,251 completed. The 
cost of new buildings and alterations is given as 
437,000. 

Rice culture on the Cape Fear River is now depl 
by the North Carolina press as one of the lost 
tries of the country. Before the war its production 
one of the principal resources of that region, and 
mense tracts of drained swamp lands, prepared at 
cost and labor, were devoted to it, but now the indi 
may be said to have become extinct. 

The City Controller of Philadelphia, in his an 
report, estimates the assets of the city, consistin 
water works, gas works, public parks, railroad st¢ 
school houses, and sinking fund securities, at $80 
179. The liabilities of the city consisting of fut 
debt, floating debt, &c., aggregate $69,716,524. 

The bill making an appropriation in aid of the 
tennial Exposition, has been earnestly opposed i 
House of Representatives, some of the members 0 
ing that Congress has no right to apply the pi 
funds for such an object. 

The Direct United States Cable Company anne 
that their cable is again broken. The fracture is 
140 miles west of Torbay, Nova Scotia. The com 
offeria reward of $2,500 for information that will 
to the discovery of the vessels responsible for 
damage to the cable, and a further reward of $2,50 
evidence to secure the conviction of the offenders: 
is now proposed to make a connection with the ] 
foundland terminus by way of Montreal, when com 
nication with Europe will be again restored. 

The earnings of the Philadelphia, Wilmingte 
Baltimore Railroad during 1875, amounted to $3) 
122. The quantity of peaches carried on the’ 
amounted to 9,077 carloads, or 4,538,611 baskets 
of berries and other perishable fruits, 12,282 tons 
strawberries alone at times required more than ni 
cars daily to move them. 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quo 
on the 24th inst. New York.—American gold, 
U. S. sixes, 1881, registered, 121}; do. coupons, 
do., 1868, 1223; do. 10.40, five per cents, 118} a 
Superfine flour, $4.40 a $4.75; State extra, $: 
$5.30; finer brands, $5.50 a $10. White Mick 
wheat, $1.50; red western, $1.25 ; No. 3 Chicago sp 
$1.10. No. 2 Canada barley, $1.15 ; State, 88 cts. | 
45 a 50 cts. Rye, 86} cts. Old mixed corn, 7 
new yellow, 63 a 64 cts, Philadelphia.—Uplan 
New Orleans cotton, 13}. 13§cts. Superfine flou 
a $4.50; extras, $5 a $5.50; finer brands, $6 a $ 
Red wheat, $1.37 a $1.40; amber, $1.41 a $1.42. — 
90 cts. Yellow corn, 68 cts.; new, 56 a 61 cts. © 
42 a 48 cts. Carolina rice, 6}a7 cts, Sales of 
beef cattle at 7 a 74 cts. per lb. gross for extra} 
64 cts. for fair to good, and 4 a 5 cts. for com 
Sales of 8000 sheep at 54 a 63 cts. per lb. gross, 
5000 hogs at $9 a $11 per 10Q 1b. net. Chicago.—FP 
$4 a $7.50. No. 1 spring wheat, $1.08} ; No. 2 de 
No. 2 corn, 48 cts. No. 2 oats, 31 cts. Barley, 8 
Rye, 67 cts. Lard, $12.05 per 100 lbs. Cinei 
Wheat, $1.25 a $1.35. Corn, 42 cts. Oats, 35 a 4 
Lard, 12413 cts. St. Lowis,—No. 2 red winter 
$1.54; No. 3 do. $1.874. No. 2 corn, 40 a 4 
No. 2 oats, 35 cts. New Orleans. — Superfine _ 
$4; choice and family $6 a $7.50. Corn, 53 a 
Oats, 45 a 49 cts, Common sugar, 5$ a 64 cts ; fa 
a 68 cts.; prime, 7 a 7} cts. 

“WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL, | 


Wanted, a Teacher for the Girls’ Mathen | 
School, to enter on her duties at the opening ¢ 
Summer Session. Application may be made to ; 

Lydia L. Walton, Moorestown, N. J. 
Deborah Rhoads, Haddonfield, “ 
Susan E. Comfort, Knox St., Germanto: 
Martha D. Allen, 528 Pine St., Philade 


; Ra 
FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSAN 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadel 
Physician and Superintendent—Josuua H. W: 
tnaton, M. D. $ ae 
Applications for the Admission of Patients 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the B 
Managers. ai ee 


~~ WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
Nor422 Walnut Street. 


